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Added Protection For 
Light-Sensitive Substances 


PYREX 


BRAND 


LIFETIME RED 


LOW ACTINIC GLASSWARE 


“PYREX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by 
CORNING GLASS WORKS ¢ CORNING, N. Y. 


FOR ALL AROUND USE - 


HERE is a colored glassware which can be 
of utmost value in your food research and 
control work. 

It combines the ability to retard deterio- 
ration due to light influence* with all the 
other protective qualities of Pyrex Chemical 
Glass, No.774—mechanical strength, chem- 
ical stability and thermal resistance. The 
LIFETIME RED color is permanent—an in- 
tegral part of the glass itself. 

Now available in a variety of useful labo- 
ratory forms—beakers, flasks, tubes, pipettes, 
ete.—"Pyrex” Low Actinic Ware is fully de- 
scribed in Catalog LP 24. 


sion in Angstrom units of “Pyrex” Brand { 4000 Angstroms. 1% 


* Approximate percent wave-length [sen Angstroms. 0% 
LIFETIME RED Low Actinic Glassware 5000 Angstroms. .4% 
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YEAR ROUND ECONOMY 


brand LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


Research in Glass 
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STARTS IN THE LABORATORY 


The cement industry lives largely by its research and control methods. From the first fall 
of limestone blasted at the quarry’s face, to the final test batches from the filling bins, 
raw materials are constantly analyzed and finished products are searchingly inspected. 


For their routine check on silica in the raws, many cement companies employ a time- 
saving method which involves the use of Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Perchloric Acid. 


The extremely low content of silica and non-volatile matter in this acid makes it pref- 


Purity defined — not to 
‘moximum limits” — 
but to the decimal by ac- 
tual lot analysis. That's 
the story of the Baker's 
Analyzed label. 


erable for many other tests as well. 


Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Ammonium Oxalate is often the chemist’s 
choice for calcium determination. This reagent is extremely low 
in non-soluble, non-volatile and sulphate materials. 


Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Chemicals differ from other laboratory 
chemicals. They have the actual analysis on the label — not mere 
maximum limits of impurities. This saves the chemist time when 
making computations. 


Baker’s distributors welcome every opportunity to serve the 
cement industry. When you order your reagent chemicals from 
your favorite supplier, be sure to specify “Baker’s Analyzed.” 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., E tive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


“Baker's Analyzed” 
C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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Here is a sodium arc lamp of 
exceptionally high intensity. 
The burner’s intrinsic bright- 
ness is many times greater 
than that of a sodium flame 
and its output is constant to 
a high degree. 


The burner unit is enclosed in 
an unsilvered vacuum flask, the 
purpose of which is to keep the 
temperature of the sodium va- 
por at its correct operating 
pressure. In use, electric heat- 
ers vaporize the sodium, and 
the arc strikes automatically, 


The lamp is enclosed in a plas- 
tic shield and the lamp housing 
is supported and adjusted to position by a right angle clamp on the 
vertical rod of the transformer. 


A six-foot flexible cord with connecting plug and push-through 
switch is included. 


The power requirement is 75 watts. 
For use on 115 volts, 50-60 cyslec, A.C. 
Catalog No. 87300Y.............. Each $67.50 


Price subject to Federal Excise Tax 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS AO. LABORATORY APPARATUS 
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YORK TORONTO CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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BARRETT CHEMICALS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Phenols Dibutyl Phthalate 

Cresols Pyridines 

Cresylic Acids Tar Acid Oils 

Chlorinated Tar Acids Creosote Oil a 

Barretan* Cumar* (Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) 

Pickling Inhibitors Rubber Compounding Materials Thi 
batteri 


Benzol 

Toluol 

Xylol 

Solvent Naphtha 
Hi-Flash Solvent 
Naphthalene 
Phthalic Anhydride 


Bardol* 

Hydrogenated Coal-Tar Chemicals 
Flotation Agents 

Anhydrous Ammonia 

Ammonia Liquor 

Sulphate of Ammonia 


Ammonium Nitrate 


Arcadian* The American Nitrate of Soda 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


The Barrett Company, Ltd. : F 
5551 St. Hubert St, Montreal, Quebec BAC, 
| ¢ 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Electro 
Analyzer 


The Fisher Improved Electro Analyzer, another contribution from Fisher’s Development Labora- 
tories and Instrument Shops, facilitates the rapid quantitative determination of metallic elements in 
solutions. It eliminates the need for expensive, cumbersome motor generators and rheostats, since 
it is a self-contained unit that operates directly from a 110 volt, 60 cycle, A.C. line. 


This instrument is also an efficient source of power for electrolytic polishing, charging storage 
batteries, electroplating and other applications where direct current within its capacity is required. 


The Fisher Electro Analyzer will make two simi- 
lar determinations simultaneously. It is equipped 
with two motor-driven spindles and controls so that 
the potential at the electrodes can be varied to 
meet the requirements of various determinations. 
The potentials at the electrodes cannot be varied 
independently. 


The bakelite panel of the Electro Analyzer is 
engraved and filled with permanent white. The 
two sides adjacent to the panel also are of bakelite 
to prevent damage to the case by fumes and spat- 
tering. 


Inputs to the electrode systems can be varied 
from zero to 50 watts (a maximum of eight volts 
and six amperes), thus providing ample range so 
that the optimum current for each particular sep- 
aration is available. 


| Fisher Improved Electro Analyzer, for use with 110 volts, 50-60 cycle, 
AC. without electrodes or glass $185.00 


Glass Stirrer, for use with Electro Analyzec........ Each, $1.00 


(Prices of platinum electrodes on request) 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


+ | Fisher Scientific Co. EIMER ano AMEND 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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IHHE Merck line of Reagents and 

C. P. Chemicals, as well as those 
chemicals suitable for industrial re- 
search, educational, and routine plant 
laboratory uses, is comprehensive. 
C.P. and Reagent mineral acids and 
Ammonia Water are of highest purity, 
and are indicated wherever those acids 
are used. 

The use of Reagent grade chemicals 
in plant operations is constantly in- 
creasing. If, in your experimental 
work, you find the need of a chemical 
of special purity, or one made to meet 
your individual specifications, our 
technical and manufacturing facilities 
are well adapted to the production of 
such custom-made chemicals. 


MERCK & CO., Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 
Ma ving Chemists 
Please send me the following charts: 


Revised Qualitative 
Analysis Chart 


Periodic Chart of the 


Elements 
eee Sensitivity Chart 


Chemist-5-46 


MERCK & CO.. INC. Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. « Chicago, Ill, 


‘es Angeles, Cal. @ In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Valleyfield 


of THE comPLeTE SCE EWENTS 
REPRESENTATION oF THe common ; 
MERCK 
\ K J 
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emROCK 
GIVES! 


—a Valuable Feature of 
KEWAUNEE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The KemROCK working surfaces of 
Kewaunee Furniture successfully resist 
acids, alkalies and solvents. Being “‘rock- 
hard” they also resist abrasion, and both 
physical and thermal shocks. KemROCK 
gives you a big plus value. Add this to 
Kewaunee’s streamlined beauty, working 
conveniences and fine workmanship and 
you will understand why America’s Fin- 


est Laboratories are Kewaunee Equipped. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Keunuiced Cor 
FURNITURE 


LABORATORY 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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A Sounp [bea For Recorp PERFORMANCE 


Everything that contributes to greater enjoyment of 
music is welcomed with open arms by millions of 
Americans. That is why the new plastic phonograph 
records are an instant hit. They reproduce the music 
of great artists and orchestras with truly amazing range, 
clarity and fidelity—and without a “scratch” or other 
surface noises. 

Making such records is a precision, mass-production 
job requiring fine molds of great accuracy. One part 
of the plastic molding process—releasing the pressings 
from the mold—is greatly facilitated by the use of 
Stearates or metallic soaps, employed as dusting ma- 
terials, mold lubricants, and processing aids because 
of their fine silky texture. And it is these same proper- 
ties, plus others equally interesting, that are making 
this group of chemicals highly useful in a variety of 
industrial processes. For example, they are being used 
widely in making special oils and greases, because of 
their “bodying” qualities. They are also used as mold 
lubricants in the manufacture of rubber products, 


WimITco CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND 


and they impart desired adhesive qualities to face 
powders and anti-settling characteristics 
to paints... water resistance to fabrics and to con- 
crete, brick and stucco. 

Increasing the quality and utility of stearates is one 
of the many projects in which Witco Chemical Com- 
pany is actively engaged. Through research and ex- 
panding production facilities, Witco has helped to 
make aluminum, zinc, magnesium, calcium and barium 
stearates the versatile “‘tools’’ of progress they are 
today. This is part of the broad service in chemicals, 
oils, pigments, waxes and asphalt specialties Witco 
offers to the rubber, paint, printing ink, plastic and 
other industries. If you have a material problem in 
these fields, Witco’s modern technical service and 
research facilities can give you reliable assistance. 


Wirco CHemicat ComPANy, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Boston; Chicago; 
Detroit; Cleveland; Akron... London, England. 


4, COMPANY 
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j Annual Meeting Program 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


May 17TH AND 18TH, 1946 
at 
Tue Hore. BittmMore, New York, N. Y. 
Friday. May 17th 
10:00 a.m. Registration. (Registration Fee $1.00). Informal Reception—Fountain 
Room. 

On exhibition: Display of uses of products of the Standard Oil De. 
velopment Company, such as butyl rubber, Vistanex compounds, 
alcohols, oils, fog material, incendiary bombs, flame throwers, etc. 
11:00-1:30 p.m. Meeting and Luncheon of the National Council— Rooms 110-112, 


2:00-5:00 p.m. Annual Meeting — Fountain Room. 

President's Address, Dr. Gustav Egloff. 

Symposium: “The Professional Status of the Chemist”. 
A Professor Speaks: Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, Head, Department of 
Chemistry and Dean, Graduate School, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. 
A Consultant Speaks: Dr. Foster Dee Snell, President Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 
A Chemical Engineer Speaks: Dr. John M. Weiss, Chemical Engineer, 
John M. Weiss and Company, New York, N. Y. 
The Ohio Chemists Speak: Mr. John D. Coleman, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Company; Chairman, Ohio Chemists’ Committee on 
Professional Practice (OC,P,). 

A. I. C. Committee Reports and Discussion. 

Election of Officers; Introduction of the New President; New Business. 

Adjournment. 

6:15 p.m. Reception and Cocktcil Party to the Medalist, Mr. Robert P. Russell, 
President, Standard Oil Development Company — Fountain Room. 
7:00 p.m. Medal Award Banquet — Ball Room. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, Toastmaster. 


Speakers 
j Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, ‘Russell in the War Effort’. Chief, Chem- 
? ical Warfare Service. 
: Dr. Warren K. Lewis, ‘Russell As I Know Him”. Professor, Chemical 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Dr. Gustav Egloff Medal Presentation. 
Mr. Robert Price Russell— Acceptance Address, ‘Science Legisla- 
tion and the Public Interest”. 
Saturday. May 18th 
9:00 a.m. Inspection of the Standard Oil Development Company Laboratories and 
Plant at Elizabeth, N. J. Through the courtesy of The Standard Oil 
Development Company, buses will leave the Biltmore Hotel at 
9:00 a.m. direct for the inspection trip, and later will return to the hotel. 
(It will be necessary to have indications in advance as to how many 
will take advantage of this inspection trip, so that suitable arrange 
ments may be made.) 
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Research, 


Industry, 


and Government 
M, H. Arveson 


Presented at a meeting of the Niagara Chapter 
‘THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
April 2, 1946 


NEW attitude has developed in 
f certain sections of the Ameri- 
can public, and in Congress, concern- 
ing the natural sciences, particularly 
chemistry, physics, and electricity. 
The things afoot as regards science, 
technology, and government can af- 
fect industry either favorably or un- 
favorably, depending on how they are 
handled. 

The war and its spectacular end 
proved to every American that the 
work of scientists is an all-pervading, 
all-important factor in our lives. Per- 
haps it was not recognized as such 
in the past, but certainly it is as to 
the future. Chiefly through work 
connected with agriculture, the Fed- 
eral government was moving into the 
field of applied technology long before 
World War II. It should carefully 
be borne in mind that in applied re- 
search the profit motive is always just 
around the corner, even if the work 
is done by government or in a non- 
profit institution. Possible profit or 
benefit for someone is hoped for, even 
if it is not for the experimenter. It 
may be for the farmer, it may be for 
small business, or it may be for big 
business. Wartime applied research, 


paid for by government, struck into 
many fields formerly left for private 
competitive development ; and a burn- 
ing question of the day is whether 
this trend should be halted and turned 
back or should be encouraged. 

The petroleum industry is no 
stranger to research, particularly in 
the fields of refining and production. 
As of 1938 it was expending about 
twelve per cent of all of the funds 
spent for industrial research in the 
United States, and I am sure that 
its proportional expenditure is greater 
today. One reason is the increasingly 
technical character of our business 
and the vast technological strides 
made in the petroleum war produc- 
tion program. Another reason is that 
—unlike some other industries—the 
petroleum industry paid for its re- 
search on war projects instead of re- 
lying on Uncle Sam. 


Causes of the Crisis in Research 

Two things, both of them brewing 
for ten or fifteen years and both of 
them boiling over with the termina- 
tion of the war, combine to produce 
a crisis in research. There is a short- 
age of skilled chemists, physicists, and 
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engineers, and there is a shortage of 
funds to train more. The fact that 
the schools have not been able to 
keep pace is alarming, because it is 
on the educational institutions that 
we rely for trained personnel for all 
other research and applied technology. 
The reasons why the colleges and uni- 
versities failed to keep pace were 
largely economic. A crushing load 
of taxation on incomes, estates, and 
gifts helped dry up new bequests and 
new endowments. Low interest rates 
reduced the income from existing en- 
dowments, While tremendous 
amounts of government money were 
spent in university research labora- 
tories during the war, this expanded 
financial support for research did not 
build the national scientific staff that 
we need to face the post-war world. 
An unwise Selective Service policy 
took care of that. In the meantime, 
the general effect of World War II 
has been to stress the need for an ac- 
celerated technological development. 
We face that situation with a short- 
age of present technical personnel and 
a shortage of means to train more. 


A survey conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Coun- 
cil has indicated a desire on the part 
of industry, large and small, approxi- 
mately to double its research and de- 
velopment activities—that is, to dou- 
ble them as contrasted with their war- 
time peak. This cannot be done un- 
less adequate technically trained per- 
sonnel is available. 
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Various Agencies Suggest 
Remedies 


There have been several proposed 
remedies. The Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs created a Sub-Com- 
mittee on War Mobilization headed 
by Senator Harley Kilgore of West 
Virginia. It has held many hearings. 
In the early days of the war, bills 
were introduced under the sponsor- 
ship of some of its members to or- 
ganize the scientific personnel of the 
nation for total war. The proposed 
legislation (now withdrawn) aroused 
the indignation and dismay of many 
scientists and engineers, The propos- 
als were challenged as demanding a 
degree of regimentation unnecessary 
and harmful even during global war. 

In the meantime, the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development 
was saying nothing and doing a first- 
class job. Headed by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush and a distinguished staff of 
scientists and engineers, selected on 
a non-political basis for the business 
at hand, it was developing and expe- 
diting on a tremendous scale radar, 
the atomic bomb, the proximity fuse, 
penicillin, DDT, and a variety of 
other munitions, implements, and 
other special requirements for war. 

Several of the senators investigat- 
ing the war production program and 
noting the tremendous sums expended 
by agencies of government in research 
and development contracts conceived 
the idea that all patents resulting 
from the research should belong to 
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the Federal government. The idea 
is an attractive one and, at first 
glance, it appears logical. Take, for 
example, the case of radar. If—and 
I merely say if because | do not have 
the facts—if radar was developed 
with Federal funds, why should not 
the Federal government demand title 
to all of the patents obtained as the 
result of the development? 

There are numerous answers to 
that question. They are sound an- 
swers. The simplest one is this. If 
we are to have competitive industry, 
we must have competitive advantages. 
Research is one of the means by which 
companies try to improve their com- 
petitive positions. If they cannot use 
their research work for improving 
their competitive position, why should 
they do research at all? If the war 
had lasted ten or fifteen years (as 
many predicted it would) and if the 
government had paid for all research 
in electronics and radar during that 
period, the result would have been 
an elimination of all technical com- 
petition in radar not only during the 
war but also during the immediate 
post-war era. The laboratories of 
private industry, nurtured during the 
war by a cost or cost plus payment 
for research, would have sold their 
birthrights. Competition would have 
been forgotten. 


The Carefully Compiled 
Bush Report 


The Senate, through its Sub-Com- 
mittee, held many hearings on the 
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technological state of the nation and 
the necessity of Congress interven- 
ing. But in the fall of 1944, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote to Dr, Bush, 
asking him what could be done to 
make available for peacetime use the 
secret wartime developments of sci- 
ence; what could be done to aid in 
the war against disease ; how the gov- 
ernment could aid in research activi- 
ties by public and private organiza- 
tions; and how we could train the 
scientific talent necessary to our na- 
tional well-being. 


Dr. Bush appointed about two hun- 
dred distinguished men to help him 
answer these questions. Committees 
met, cogitated, and gave forth with 
a 183-page report which has been 
widely circulated. Senator Magnu- 
son of Washington introduced a bill 
to implement Dr, Bush’s recommen- 
dations. Four days later the Senate 
Sub-Committee published a previous- 
ly prepared report covering its ideas 
of a national scientific policy; and 
Senators Kilgore, Johnson, and Pep- 
per, introduced what might be called 
a “competing” bill to establish a Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 


There were two principal differ- 
ences between the bills. One related 
to the type of board which will ad- 
minister Federal funds to advance 
science, the other to the handling of 
patents obtained as the result of re- 
searches conducted in whole or in 
part with Federal funds. These two 
points and others were vigorously 
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discussed in Senate committee rooms 
during October under the joint aus- 
pices of two sub-committees. Senator 
Magnuson headed one of these com- 
mittees and Senator Kilgore the other. 
The issues that arose there will prob- 
ably continue to be issues until the 
science legislation is finally passed 
and put into operation. 


Control by Scientists or 
Politicians? 

First, what sort of people should 
be relied upon to set policies and su- 
pervise the distribution of 25 to 125 
millions of dollars a year to effectu- 
ate the purposes recommended by Dr. 
Bush and generally concurred in by 
the Senate sub-committee? Should 
it be made up of expert scientists, or 
of government officials, or both? Be- 
fore we answer that question, let us 
take a look at the OSRD which gave 
us many new weapons and imple- 
ments of war. It spent a third of a 
billion dollars of our money and the 
results were noteworthy. It was 
headed by Dr, Bush and its commit- 
tees were composed (aside from a few 
military members) of scientists chosen 
because they were the best scientists 
available. They did an amazing job. 
While they worked at a desperate 
rate, they were still “part-time” in 
the sense that they were permitted 
to retain other business or professional 
connections. 

The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has been running for 
years. It expended almost a hundred 


million dollars of our money during 
the war years, and the results were 
excellent. The NACA, too, is com- 
posed of individuals selected on the 
basis of what they can do to advance 
the science of aeronautics. Many are 
government servants, but some are 
not. All of them serve on a part- 
time basis. We might also bow to 
PAW, which has been widely ac- 
claimed as the best civilian war 
agency. Possibly that was because it 
was staffed with experts in the tech- 
nology of cil—people of experience in 
the field in which they were working. 
And, lastly, universities themselves 
are operated by part-time boards of 
trustees which select administrators to 
carry on their policies. This is true 
even of tax-supported universities. 


Certainly it is not surprising that 
Dr. Bush and his associates recom- 
mended that the new research agency 
be made up of citizens selected only 
on “the basis of their interest in and 
capacity to promote the work” and 
that “they should be persons of broad 
interest in and understanding of the 
peculiarities of scientific research and 
education”; and that the full-time 
chief executive of the Foundation 
should be selected by and should be 
responsible to the board. The Mag- 
nuson Bill so provided. 


The Kilgore bill provided for a 
powerful director appointed by the 
President and a board that was “ad- 
visory.” The board, also appointed 
by the President, was to consist one- 
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half of “public members” and one- 
half of heads of such government 
agencies as the President may deter- 
mine. 

At the sub-committee hearings, the 
testimony split on an interesting basis. 
Naturally enough, most of the scien- 
tists, educators, and industrialists fav- 
ored Dr. Bush’s plan. Military wit- 
nesses generally favored it, probably 
because they had learned, through the 
activities of OSRD and NACA, what 
an expert group could do when turned 
loose on a job, The A. F. of L. also 
sided with Bush on this point. 

But Washington officialdom turned 
out in some force on the other side. 
Some cabinet officers argued that part- 
time service of citizens was not re- 
liable and that the responsibility (and 
the job of expending the money) 
should be left mainly in recognized 
full-time public servants. They pro- 
posed, in effect, that the professors 
and doctors return to their ivory 
towers and let somebody run the 
thing who knew how. The CIO 
supported their position. 


Other Differences 

Another interesting feature of the 
Senate hearings was the discussion of 
what sort of research should be spon- 
sored. There is, of course, practical 
unanimity on military research, and 
medical research—even though such 
Programs would touch the field of 
applied research—and on basic sci- 
entific research and education. There 
was immediate evidence, however, 


that the NSF would be subjected to 
pressure from special groups. A farm 
organization endorsed the plan, but 
only on condition that one express re- 
search assignment be the improvement 
of family-type farming. Someone 
tossed the social sciences into the 
hopper. Admitting the supreme im- 
portance of that field, it seems pretty 
obvious that whatever, if anything, 
is done should not be administered 
by a board competent to handle chem- 
istry, physics, and engineering. 

Dr. Bush and his associates feel 
that the Foundation should leave the 
field of applied technology where it 
is now; i.¢., in private enterprise. 
However, representatives of some of 
the government bureaus apparently 
feel differently. Some of their most 
important arguments for a National 
Research Foundation are that it 
should aid little business by acting as 
a sort of National Research Depart- 
ment; by developing gadgets, patent- 
ing them, and turning over free li- 
censes to all businesses. 


The Patent Question 

The Magnuson (Bush) bill ac- 
cepted the patent situation as it found 
it and left the Foundation free to 
arrange an equitable plan with each 
contractor who conducts research un- 
der its auspices. Each situation differs 
from the others as to equities, such 
as past commitments to the staff and 
the degree of interest in the proposed 
contract. The foundation should not 
have its hands tied by a matter which 
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is of secondary importance from the 
government's point of view. Should 
the government place a contract for 
a particular piece of research with 
a consulting laboratory or the re- 
search department of a corporation, 
it ought to cut the patent contract 
to fit. If the field of investigation 
is narrow enough or the contract price 
is substantial enough to pay not only 
the out-of-pocket expense and normal 
overhead but also for the intangible 
but nevertheless substantial expense 
over the years in building up the con- 
tractor’s organization and “know- 
how,” it might demand that all pat- 
ent rights be dedicated to the United 
States, Usually, however, this is not 
the case. 


If the government needed, for ex- 
ample, a specially strong and water- 
proof towrope for gliders, and asked 
the duPont Company to do research 
on a new and stronger polyamide 
fiber, the problem might be solved 
in a few months; but obviously the 
duPont Company would solve it by 
means of a special background of 
research knowledge built up over a 
period of years. That special research 
knowledge is the property of the 
duPont Company and could not be 
bought simply by paying for the time 
spent on the glider towrope prob- 
lem. The industrial research that 
clicks must pay for that which doesn’t. 
Therefore, depending upon which 
projects the government elects to 
sponsor, the equities may vary widely. 
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Certainly the government should not 
be permitted to skim the cream by 
asking companies to do government 
research—and give up the patents— 
in the fields in which those compan- 
ies have made their greatest successes, 
And yet the government would nat- 
urally want companies to work in 
their particular fields of specialized 
knowledge. 


In the subcommittee discussions 
Senator Kilgore and his supporters 
pretty generally ignored the fact that 
“government-supported” was defined 
as being financed in whole or in part 
by the government. If the govern- 
ment paid for one per cent of the 
work on a project at a university or 
non-profit research institute, the gov- 
ernment was to acquire a// the patent 
rights, no matter who paid the other 
ninety-nine per cent of the bill. Ob- 
viously this was grossly inequitable. 
I therefore feel in the more usual 
case the Foundation should leave the 
patent ownership with the contractor 
and require a license on behalf of 
government—a license to “make, or 
This patent 


have made, and use.’ 
policy is, roughly, the pre-war policy 
of the armed services and the war- 
time policy of the War and Navy 
Departments and of the OSRD. Dur- 
ing the Senate hearings the contract- 
ing officers for the Army and Navy 
testified that this general policy has 
worked satisfactorily and that, in 
their opinion, the public interest has 
been safeguarded. 
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If the Federal government wishes 
to recast its whole patent policy in 
the field of government financed re- 
search, it has a great deal to do. In 
some agencies full-time Federal re- 
search employees are required to as- 
sign all their patentable inventions 
and in others they retain some part 
of the rights. In some bureaus the 
policy is well established that all 
patents should be dedicated to the 
free use of all the public; in others 
there is at least an expressed desire 
to control the terms upon which 
business may use some government- 
owned patents. 


Attempted Patent Reform by 
Indirection 


One thing is certain: if all patent 
policy in all branches of the govern- 
ment is to be modified or codified, it 
had better be done directly by special 
legislation rather than as a rider on 
a bill that covers something as im- 
portant to national welfare as Dr. 
Most of his sup- 
porters deplore the emphasis given to 
patents, because they feel that the real 
need is the nurturing of basic re- 
search and scientific education and 
that in such a circumstance patents 


Bush's proposal. 


are relatively unimportant. Basic sci- 
ence cannot be nurtured without sub- 
sidizing universities and colleges. A 
legal demand that these institutions 
turn over all patentable inventions 
evolved in programs which received 
any Federal subsidy whatsoever was 
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certainly a demand that the tail wag 
the dog. 


Committees of Scientists 

On November 14th, a “Committee 
in Support of the Bush Report” was 
formed under the chairmanship of 
Isaiah Bowman, It comprised an im- 
pressive group of top-flight leaders in 
the major professional fields—forty- 
three men in all. Among the chemists 
and chemical engineers were Roger 
Adams, Bradley Dewey, James B. 
Conant, George Granger Brown, C. 
S. Marvel, Frank C. Whitmore, E. 
H. Volwiler and Robert E. Wilson. 
After weighing all the testimony at 
the Senate sub-committee hearings, 
they wrote a letter to President Tru- 
man in support of the Bush report 
and the Magnuson bill. This letter 
was signed by the committee. Sub- 
sequently, thousands of scientists, edu- 
cators, and industrial leaders signed 
this letter. A revised printing of the 
letter containing these signatures was 
printed and widely circulated. 


Compromise Bills 

A proposed compromise between the 
Kilgore and Magnuson positions was 
brought out as §.1720. It pretended 
to set up an independent board which 
would have an executive secretary of 
its own and turn in independent re- 
ports. It would therefore act as a 
watchdog on the politically appointed 
administrator. 
however, that it would be possible to 
have the board dominated by politi- 
cally controlled members; and the in- 


The setup was such, 
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dependence of the board was there- 
fore more an appearance than an ac- 
tuality. 


The patent clause was relatively 


satisfactory as regards industry; it 
recognized that partial payment by 
the government does not logically en- 
title the government to commercial 
rights. But the bill did not have 
such an escape clause for non-profit 
institutions. Dr. Vannevar Bush ex- 
pressed himself as willing to accept 
$.1720 if provision were made for a 
board truly independent of political 
influence, for elimination of the 
clause prescribing a patent policy for 
all government agencies, and for ex- 
tension of the escape clause as re- 
gards patents to include non-profit 
institutions. 


Another bill, $.1777, was brought 
out early this year by Senator Willis 
of Indiana and seven other Senators. 
It is far to the right of both the Mag- 
nuson and Kilgore positions. It sets 
up a National Science Foundation of 
fifty distinguished leaders in various 
fields of science and leaves determina- 
tion of policies and procedures al- 
most entirely in the hands of this 
foundation. The bill should exert a 
considerable influence in the proper 
direction in discussions on the floor 
of the Senate. 

After a series of meetings involv- 
ing Senators Magnuson and Kilgore 
and their committees, as well as Van- 
nevar Bush, Isaiah Bowman, and 
numerous other leaders in science, a 
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compromise between the Magnuson 
and Kilgore positions has been 
achieved. This is $.1850. 


Some Provisions of S. 1850 

Under $.1850 the President would 
consult with the National Science 
Board and then appoint, with Senate 
approval, a full-time administrator at 
$15,000 a year, and a deputy adminis- 
trator at $12,000. Divisional direc- 
tors are appointed by the administra- 
tor and receive $12,000 per year. The 
divisions are: Mathematics and Phys- 
ical; Biological; Social; Health and 
Medical; National Defense; Engi- 
neering and Technology; Personnel 
and Education; and Publications and 
Information. 

Each has a scientific committee of 
five to fifteen members appointed by 
the administrator. Each elects a 
chairman, These divisional chairmen 
plus presidentially appointed 
members constitute the National Sci- 
ence Board. The National Science 
Board has a full-time executive sec- 
retary which it selects. He is paid 
a salary not exceeding $12,000. The 
board is expected to continuously sur- 
vey the activities and management of 
the Foundation and will have access 
to all information in possession of the 
Foundation. 

The administrator reports to the 
President and Congress annually, The 
board reports independently, annually 
or oftener, to the President and to 
Congress its recommendation for fur- 
thering the objects of the Act. Fifty 
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dollars per diem rate of compensation, 
plus traveling expenses, is provided 
for board and divisional committee 
personnel. Necessary immunity is 
provided under various government 
regulations adversely affecting part- 
time personnel, 


The National Defense and Medi- 
cal Divisions are expected to go into 
applied research. The bill is clear 
that the other divisions are expected 
‘to stick to basic matters. Even the 
Engineering and Technology Divi- 
sion, to quote the sub-committee re- 
port, is to concern itself with “re- 
search in the fundamental engineering 
sciences and other studies basic to the 
broad development of technology, not 
the engineering development of ma- 
chines or processes.” 


The concentration of Foundation 
activity in the field of basic research 
means that patents should not loom 
up as a very important factor in its 
work, The compromise on this point, 
while labored in language, is essen- 
tially the adoption of the patent policy 
used successfully by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
during the war. I have already out- 
lined that policy. I think that both 
the universities and private industry 
laboratories can live under it and abide 
by it. However, the provision con- 
cerning public ownership of patents 
derived from Federally financed re- 
search applies to all government agen- 
cies—including War and Navy and 
Agriculture. This attempt to set the 
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patent policy for existing government 
agencies hardly seems a_ justifiable 
part of a bill aimed primarily at set- 
ting up a new agency. 


A Social Science Division of the 
Foundation is set up in the bill, but 
the scope of its work is to be decided 
by the Board, after it is established. 
It is to be hoped that this important 
subject will eventually be dissociated 
from the physical and mathematical 
sciences, in a separate agency of its 
own, A provision for partial geo- 
graphical distribution of the research 
funds also seems ill advised. 


When and if this bill is introduced 
in the Senate it may be passed, voted 
down, or so mangled by amendments 
that its authors won’t recognize it. 
It is anyone’s guess, but my guess 
would be that it may pass the Senate 
in about its present form. It is part 
of the President’s legislative program 
and it will have some support from 
the minority side. What will happen 
in the House of Representatives I 
do not know. The Committee sup- 
porting the Bush Report has endorsed 
$.1850, though with the comment 
that many scientists are not very 
happy about the provisions regarding 
the social sciences, geographical allo- 
cations, and the dictating of a patent 
policy to all the other government 
agencies. 


It is important that scientists keep 
in touch with the general situation 
and that they be responsive. I think 
all of us would be greatly disturbed 
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as regards the scientific future of the 
country, if any substantial part of our 
scientific work should be brought un- 
der the domination of an agency con- 
trolled by politicians. The immediate 
past has clearly demonstrated that the 
political figures most active in pro- 
posed science legislation should not 
have this great responsibility. They 
do not know how scientific research 
operates and they have shown a dis- 
couraging lack of willingness to learn. 
Senator Kilgore’s attitude seems to 
be that he appreciates the advice of 
the distinguished scientists who testi- 
fied at the sub-committee hearings, 
but he is forced to ignore their warn- 
ings about the dangers of political con- 
trol. Scientists are quite unjustified, 
he seems to feel, in fearing that poli- 
ticians might ignore the advice of 
scientists. 


Senator Kilgore’s ideas would have 
prevailed except for the fact that the 
scientists, as in the case of his previ- 
ous bills, expressed their opinions 
strongly. Dr. Bowman and his col- 
leagues were sufficiently concerned to 
exercise a amount of 
initiative and to solicit expressions 
of opinion from other scientists. These 
efforts were successful because the 
other scientists were responsive; and 
the good effects will be noticeable 
not only in the present legislation but 


considerable 


also in any future legislation. No 
politician for a considerable time will 
draw legislation which totally neg- 
lects the scientific viewpoint. It has 
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been demonstrated that the opinions 
of scientists can be mobilized and 
that the scientists are an influential 
group—as indeed they ought to be. 

There is therefore considerable 
need for continued alertness and for 
expressions of opinion by you to your 
congressmen and senators. Form let- 
ters or form telegrams are understood 
to have comparatively little effect on 
legislators; but carefully considered 
personal letters stating a logical view- 
point and giving reasons for that 
viewpoint are usually not ignored— 
and certainly not by the legislative 
advisors who collect the data on which 
the senators’ opinions are based. 

It seems to be agreed that in the 
past chemists have shown too little 
social responsibility—or, perhaps more 
accurately, they have not taken the 
steps necessary to implement the so- 
cial responsibility which they actually 
felt. I believe it is in line with the 
feeling of THE AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS that increased 
participation in public affairs would 
be desirable both for the chemists and 
for the nation. 


Harber Joins Bjorksten 
Laboratories 

Bjorksten Laboratories, Inc., 185 
N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
announce that Dr. William I. Har- 
ber has joined the staff as senior or- 
ganic chemist. Dr. Harber was for- 
merly head of the organic products 
department of Witco Chemical Com- 
pany. 
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Washington Chapter, 
A.I.C. Presents Views 


on Science 


Washington, D, C. Chapter 
of Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or Cuemists has sent the following 
letter and statement of its views to 
the members of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which re- 
cently held joint hearings on science 
legislation : 

My dear Senator: 

The American Institute of Chem- 
ists is a professional organization 
numbering more than 2,000 mem- 
bers, devoted to improving the wel- 
fare of chemists. The Washington 
Chapter has given deep consideration 
to the bills on Science legislation, 
now before Congress. In view of the 
profound effect such legislation will 
have on chemists, the Washington 
Chapter wishes to present its views 
to you. 

The attached statement outlines the 
broad principles upon which the leg- 
islation should, in our opinion, be 
formulated. Although we realize that 
numerous details must be incorpor- 
ated into the proposed bill, we do 
not desire to enter into a discussion 


Legislation 


of them, being content to develop 
the basic principles. 

We earnestly ask that you consider 
these views in enacting Science leg- 
islation, 

Respectfully yours, 
Louis N. Markwoop 
President, 

Washington Chapter 


Statement of Views on Proposed 
National Science Legislation 
1. This Chapter approves the idea 
of establishing a National Re- 
search Foundation, The purpose 
of such a foundation should be: 

(a) To secure lasting peace through 
Science and Research ; 

(b) To create a broad basis for un- 
derstanding and promoting the 
welfare of the citizens—their in- 
dividual health, happiness and 
economic security. 

The establishment of the 
foundation should be made the 
opportunity for a definite and 
far-reaching demonstration of a 
long-term peace effort. No dis- 
covery or achievement in physi- 
cal science, however epochal, can 
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(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


outrank the importance of con- 
tributions to the prevention of 
war. The debasement of con- 
flict and the folly of using man’s 
highest gifts to serve destruction 
should be impressively demon- 
strated. 

Although a prime purpose of 
the foundation is to secure peace, 
it would also benefit the nation 
during periods of emergency. 
The scientific approach builds up 
public morale, without which 
the best weapons are useless and 
master tools fail to achieve pro- 
duction goals. 

The functions of the foundation 
should be: 

To investigate and publicize sci- 
entific ways and means for se- 
curing peaceful relations between 
nations; 

To foster and utilize scientific 
methods in all problems; 

To spread the understanding and 
application of science in place of 
unfounded and unreasoning emo- 
tions; 

To explore neglected and re- 
mote lines of research, without 
regard to immediate use or 
profits ; 

To investigate living and work- 
ing conditions in the interest of 
full personal development and 
maximum production ; 

To explore all avenues fearlessly 
and disseminate the findings 
truthfully, regardless of effects 
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on individual interests. 


People have tried to prevent 
wars by denunciation, by laws 
and by covenants, but have total- 
ly failed. There is no prospect for 
success by more laws and cove- 
nants. Of all approaches to con- 
quer man’s worst plague, science 
holds the greatest promise. Ob- 
jective scientific research can re- 
veal the absolute failure of war 
as a means of solving interna- 
tional problems and demonstrate 
the superiority of rational meth- 
ods. We believe that friction be- 
tween nations can be converted, 
through the resort to science, in- 
to a force for progress instead 
of a cause of destruction. 


In the domestic economy end- 
less strife between Labor and 
Management can_ nullify the 
blessings of ample resources in 
materials and manpower. But 
basic research of wide scope and 
scientific impartiality can build 
the foundation for sound and 
long-range decisions that will 
eliminate this evil. 


Theoretical and abstract sci- 
entific investigations can lead, as 
we know now to practical 
achievements of the highest or- 
der. The record abundantly 
shows that today’s abstractions 
become tomorrow’s practical re- 
alities. It is granted that indus- 
trial research has already reached 
high peaks of accomplishment in 
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WASHINGTON CHAPTER, A.LC. EXPRESSES VIEWS... 


special products and techniques. 
However, a broadened base, with 
full correlation between the dif- 
ferent parts, as contemplated in 
the foundation, will multiply 
these achievements. Since science 
can function for good or for 
evil, its direction into humanitar- 
ian channels should be the con- 
cern of the foundation. 

The money to be spent on re- 
search by the foundation will not 
yield the proper fruit unless the 
individuals operating it exempli- 
fy fully the impartial spirit of 
science. The foundation should 
nurture this spirit and from it 
will spring increasing numbers 
of scientists. Their widespread 
and beneficent influence can 
vastly improve the conditions 
that have prevailed heretofore. 

Basic national problems await- 
ing investigation include: Public 
health, youth and old-age prob- 
lems, food supply, the soil and 
its fertilization, conditions for 
work and recreation, personal 
freedom within the restrictions 
of organization, and the expres- 
sion of personal values in the 
daily work. Private organiza- 
tions can investigate such fields 
only within limited bounds. A 
national agency is necessary for 
the task in its broadest aspects. 

For the Washington Chapter 
EpuARD FARBER 
Chairman, Committee on 
National Legislation 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


CHEMICAL CONSULTANTS 


Modern chemical labora- 
tories with complete 
equipment for research 
and development in or- 
ganic and inorganic fields 


Organic Synthesis 


Formulations 


* 
ADDITIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


Optics, Microscopy and 


Photomicrography 
Electronics 
Electrochemistry 
Photography 
Engineering 
Pilot Plant 
Library 
Machine Shop 

A Large Staff of 
Chemists, Physicists, 
Engineers 
* 

250 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Postwar Inventions 
and Employment Contracts 


Vanderveer Voorhees, F.A.1.C. 


Chairman, Committee on Contracts, The American Institute of Chemists 


The Committee on Contracts, 
originally a committee of the 
Chicago Chapter and later es- 
tablished as a National Com- 
mittee, has been working on 
this report since March, 1944. 
Suggestions and comments from 
a considerable number of peo- 
ple have been solicited and re- 
ceived. These have been used 
as guides for the committee in 
its deliberations and in the pre- 
paration of this report. 


N a previous report on this subject 

which appeared in THE CHEMIST 
(Feb. 1945), the problem of provid- 
ing a fair and equitable contract for 
chemist-employees was outlined and 
it was suggested that the true func- 
tion of a contract should be to define, 
as accurately as feasible, the rights of 
employer and employee, and that any 
plan for stimulating employees to 
make inventions and improvements for 
the benefit of the employer should be 
maintained separate from the employ- 
ment contract. The work of this 
Committee has been directed chiefly 
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toward devising a fair and equitable 
contract although it has not been pos- 
sible to disregard the larger subject 
of providing chemists with incentives 
to better and more productive work. 
Therefore, a brief discussion will be 
devoted to this latter phase of the 
subject also. 

The law on employment contracts 
relating to the assignment of patents 
has been very well summarized by 
Carlton Hill in “Industrial Review” 
1.M.A. (May 1945) No. 158, page 
5. Agreements are divided into three 
classes depending on whether they 
assign rights to inventions of every 
type, inventions relating in any way 
to the employer's business, or only 
inventions falling directly within the 
scope of the employer’s business. Un- 
der an agreement of the first class— 
“... we may have a case where 

a man hired to sweep floors in 
an aircraft plant would be ob- 
ligated, under his contract, to 
assign his employer an invention 
pertaining to a toothbrush inven- 
ted during his spare time.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hill recom- 
mends that 

“Industry should endeavor to 
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POSTWAR INVENTIONS AND EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 


adopt some definite plan to as- 
sure that worthwhile inventions 
made and assigned will bring to 
the employee a fair measure of 
recognition and reward. We be- 
lieve that such reward should 
be under the control of and at 
the discretion of management, 
but we feel with equal serious- 
ness that impartial liberality in 
such respect will pay high divi- 
dends indeed.” 


THE CONTRACT 


In response to our appeal for speci- 
men contracts, a goodly number were 
received and the Committee takes this 
opportunity to thank all those mem- 
bers of the Institute and others who 
sent in copies of contracts, prepared 
at their own expense. A study of 
these contracts has shown that cer- 
tain provisions have been considered 
almost essential by their occurrence in 
most all contracts. Other provisions 
have seemed to be unfair or unneces- 
sary, Following are some falling in 
the latter category: 


Undesirable provisions of 

current contracts: 

1) Inclusion of “related”, “affili- 
ated” and “associated” companies as 
co-employer and requirements to as- 
sign inventions relating to any of their 
businesses. 

(The business of such “affili- 
ated” companies is often quite 
unrelated to that of the employ- 
er. Recalling the doctrine of the 


Dubilier* case in which the Su- 
preme Court limited the employ- 
er’s right in the absence of a 
contract to those inventions 
which employee was specifically 
requested to make, it appears 
that the employee should not be 
requested to assign inventions 
entirely unrelated to his work. 

It is even questionable whether 

subsidiaries may fairly be in- 

cluded with the employer com- 
pany as an entity.) 

2) Requirement to assign inven- 
tions made previous to employment. 

3) Requirement for employee to 
assign “any inventions which he may 
make”, 

+) Requirement to assign all in- 
ventions in the particular field made 
within an extended period, e.g., two 
years, after leaving employment. 

5) Requirement to assign inven- 
tions “relating to the then business 
of employer or reasonable extensions 
thereof”. 

6) List of all previous inventions 
required. (Employee may not have 
access to his records. Also, he may 
be prevented by previous contract.) 

7) Employer decides if the inven- 
tion is patentable to the employee 
with no appeal. 

8) Unrelated inventions must be 
disclosed to employer who is given 
right of purchase or refusal before 
employee may offer to others. 

9) Invention reverts to employee 


*17 U. S. Pat. Q. 154 
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if employer fails to use it within three 
years, 

10) Invention reverts to employee 
if employer fails to “take steps” to 
file within six months. 

(This provision is obviously 
too indefinite to be enforceable 
and six months is too long a 
delay to protect the invention in 
many cases. ) 

11) Employee may request a “re- 
lease” after six months which must 
be granted or an application filed 
within another two months. 

12) Employer pays assignment fee 
as high as $50.00 or $100.00. (See 
discussion later.) 

These and about fifty other pro- 
visions of specimen contracts were 
critically examined with a view to 
including in a “model” contract those 
which will best help to define the 
respective rights of the chemist-em- 
ployee and his employer, without be- 
coming cumbersome or unworkable. 
The following is the result of this 
study. 


PROPOSED EMPLOYMENT 


CONTRACT 
THIS AGREEMENT entered 
(employer) 


a corporation of the State of... 
. hereinafter called 


(employee) 


hereinafter called “EMPLOYEE”, 
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WITNESSETH: 

WHEREAS, COMPANY is en- 
gaged in the business of producing, 
selling and otherwise dealing in 

(products and/or 
and owns or controls patented and 
secret processes and/or formulas relat- 
ing to said business, and 

WHEREAS, COMPANY iis in- 
terested in research and development 
directed toward the improvement of 
said products and processes, and, 

WHEREAS, EMPLOYEE is a 


(chemist) (engineer) 


: (chemical engineer) 
trained in research and is desirous of 
entering or continuing in the em- 
ployment (as the case may be) of 


said COMPANY, 
NOW THEREFORE, in consid- 


eration of the employment of EM- 
PLOYEE by COMPANY and of 
the mutual covenants, agreements and 
understandings set forth hereinafter, 
EMPLOYEE and COMPANY 
contract for themselves, their assigns, 
executors and legal representatives as 
follows : 


1) EMPLOYEE shall devote his 
entire time, skill, and best efforts dur- 
ing the period of his employment by 
COMPANY to such duties as may 
be assigned to him, shall aid to what- 
ever extent he can, consistent with 
the performance of his specifically as- 
signed duties, in the prosecution of 
research and technical development 
and in making and perfecting of in- 
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ventions and discoveries suitable for 
use in connection with the business 
of COMPANY and its subsidiaries, 
and shall faithfully and diligently 
serve and endeavor to further the in- 
terests of COMPANY during said 
period of employment. 

2) COMPANY shall pay said 
EMPLOYEE a wage or salary mu- 
tually agreed on from time to time 
during the period of his employment. 

3) COMPANY may terminate the 
employment of EMPLOYEE at any 
time and for any reason giving.............. 
days notice, but any act of unfaith- 
fulness to duty by said EMPLOYEE 
shall release COMPANY from this 
requirement to give notice. 

4) EMPLOYEE may resign at 
any time by giving... days notice 
in writing of his intention to do so. 

5) EMPLOYEE will disclose 
promptly to COMPANY any inven- 
tion, discovery or improvement in 
machines, manufactures, compositions, 
processes or methods conceived by 
him, either alone or with others, dur- 
ing the period of his employment and 
suitable for use in the business in 
which COMPANY is engaged at 
the time of said invention, the term 
“business” as used in this article be- 


‘ing understood to include research 


programs on which technical devel- 
opments have been undertaken by 
COMPANY. 

6) EMPLOYEE agrees to assign 
all his right, title and interest in and 
to such inventions, discoveries and 


improvements to COMPANY, in- 
cluding the right to prosecute patent 
applications therefor, and he will not 
disclose them to others without the 


consent of COMPANY. 
EMPLOYEE iurther agrees that, 


whenever requested to do so by 
COMPANY during his employment 
or thereafter, he will execute assign- 
ments to COMPANY or its nomi- 
nee of any such inventions, discover- 
ies or improvements conceived, tested 
or perfected during his employment 
and will execute all papers and per- 
form all other lawful acts which 
COMPANY deems necessary for the 
preparation, filing, prosecution and 
maintenance of patent applications 
and/or patents of the United States 
or foreign countries and for transfer 
of interests therein, including the ex- 
ecution of original, divisional, con- 
tinuing or reissue applications, pre- 
liminary statements, affidavits, or con- 
cessions, and giving a factual testi- 
mony with respect to said inventions, 
discoveries and improvements. All 
expense connected with developing 
and/or patenting said inventions, dis- 
coveries and improvements shall be 
borne by COMPANY and after ter- 
mination of his employment, EM- 
PLOYEE shall be compensated for 
any service rendered at COM- 
PANY ’S request at the rate of Fifty 
Dollars per day, in addition to travel- 
ing and personal expense incurred in 
complying with said request. 


7) Transfer of EMPLOYEE to 
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other duties which do not include the 
making of inventions will terminate 
those provisions of this contract re- 
lating to the disclosure and assign- 
ment of inventions, providing said 
transfer is directed in writing. 

8) COMPANY will consider 
promptly, every invention, discovery 
or improvement submitted by EM- 
PLOYEE and, within ninety days 
of receipt of a full and complete dis- 
closure thereof in writing, will ad- 
vise EMPLOYEE of intention 

a) To file a patent application on 

the invention; or 

b) To keep the invention secret 

with the expectation of using it 
in its business; or 

c) To reject the invention as ap- 

parently unpatentable or of no 


interest to COMPANY. 
lf COMPANY elects to file, it 


will prepare or have prepared a pat- 
ent application for the invention, ob- 
tain the signature of EMPLOYEE 
thereon and an assignment thereof as 
provided in Article 6 hereof, and file 
the application in the Patent Office 
within six months of the date of re- 
ceipt of the said complete written 
disclosure. An Invention Assignment 
fee of Ten Dollars will be paid EM- 
PLOYEE by COMPANY at this 
time, whether he is sole or joint in- 
ventor, for each original or continu- 
ing United States application. 


If COMPANY elects to keep the 
invention, discovery or improvement 
secret, or if it fails to file a patent 


application within said six months in 
accordance with election under above 
paragraph (a), EMPLOYEE will 
execute an assignment to COM.- 
PANY therefor and COMPANY 
will pay EMPLOYEE an Assign- 
ment Fee of One Hundred Dollars, 


9) For each United States patent 
which issues to COMPANY on an 
invention of EMPLOYEE, he shall 
receive from COMPANY a Patent 
fee of Fifty Dollars except that in the 
case of a patent for a joint invention, 
the Patent Fee shall be equally di- 
vided among the several inventors, 
and no Patent Fee shall be paid for 
Divisional and Reissue patents or for- 
eign equivalents. 

10) Any invention, discovery or 
improvement suitable for use in 
COMPANY ’S business as defined 
hereinabove, which has been rejected 
under subparagraph (c) becomes the 
property of EMPLOYEE except that 
EMPLOYEE agrees to give COM- 
PANY and its subsidiaries (if any) 
a free license to make, use and/or 
sell such invention in their business 
at any time when he is requested to 
do so during the period of his em- 
ployment and for ninety days there- 
after. 


11) It is mutually agreed that any 
controversy or claim arising out of 
or relating to this contract or the 
breach thereof shall be settled by 
arbitration in accordance with the 
rules then obtaining, of the American 
Arbitration Association, 9 Rockefeller 
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Plaza, New York, and judgment 
upon the award rendered may be en- 
tered in any Court having jurisdic- 
tion thereof; or at the option of 
COMPANY, said controversy may 
be referred to a disinterested Patent 
Attorney acceptable to EMPLOYEE 
or to a Patents Committee consti- 
tuted of employees of COMPANY, 
one-half appointed by COMPANY 
and one-half elected by EM- 
PLOYEE and his technically trained 
associates, the decision of said Asso- 
ciation, Patent Attorney or Patents 
Committee being equally binding. The 
cost of obtaining a decision by any 
of these methods will be borne by 
COMPANY. 


12) EMPLOYEE agrees that he 
will not disclose or use at any time, 
either during or after termination of 
his employment, any secret or confi- 
dential information, knowledge or 
data belonging to COMPANY with- 
out COMPANY ’S written consent 
except as required by his service to 
Company or by law, and that at all 
times he will observe a high stand- 
ard of professional ethics in the treat- 
ment of such matters. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the 
parties hereto have signed this agree- 


ment in duplicate this..........day of 
(Officer) 
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EMPLOYMENT CONTRACTS 
ATTEST: 
Seeretary 


(Employee) 


WITNESS: 


With appropriate changes and in- 
sertions, this form of contract should 
be adaptable to most situations where 
chemists are employed to do research 
and development work. Chemists em- 
ployed for other work should not be 
required to sign such a contract. Any 
inventions they may make belong to 
the inventor, subject to a shop right 
and should be handled separately, 
preferably under a plan of awards. 

Since the laws of the different 
States differ with respect to the con- 
tractual relations between employer 
and employee, they should be exam- 
ined in each case. 

The employer's business activities 
should be rather carefully outlined in 
the first “whereas” clause, for ex- 
ample, as “the treatment of hydro- 
carbons or carbonaceous or carbon- 
containing materials or derivatives 
therefrom or products thereof or pro- 
cesses Or apparatus for use in connec- 
tion therewith” or “whiskey, alcohol, 
spirits, gins, wines, liqueurs and the 
like” and products containing them. 


The purpose of the assignment fee, 
that is, the nominal fee paid at the 
time of filing, and the patent fee, i.e., 
the fee paid on issue of a patent, is 
not as compensation for the inven- 
tion or even as an incentive to make 
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and develop inventions, but to en- 
courage, in a simple way, and at 
little cost, the submission of ideas and 
cooperation of the inventor with the 
patent attorney during the prepara- 
tion and prosecution of the patent. 
It is felt that the amount of such 
fees should be relatively small where 
the amount is the same for inventions 
of slight value as for important in- 
ventions. In particular, a low assign- 
ment fee is consistent with the possi- 
bility of anticipation and abandon- 
ment of the application. 


The notices of termination of em- 
ployment in Articles 3 and 4 may 
reasonably be thirty or sixty days. 
They automatically provide a period 
for completing and executing patent 
applications which may be in pre- 
paration, 


It will be noted the contract does 
not seek to restrain employee from 
entering into competition with em- 
ployer after termination of employ- 
ment, requiring only that business 
secrets and confidential information 
be respected. This is in accord with 
present day standards of employer- 
employee relations and with the rul- 
ings of the courts in recent cases 


such as Continental Car-Na-Var 
Corp. v. Moseley—61 U. S, Pat. 
Quar., 532, wherein the Supreme 


Court of California held a chemist 
to be within his rights when he sold 
to customers of his former employer. 
In a careful analysis of the law on 
this subject the court stated: 
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“The courts regard as unfair 
competition, and will enjoin, the 
use by an employee to the preju- 
dice of his former employer 
of the confidential information 
gained by the employee during 
his prior employment as to the 
business secrets of such employ 
er.” However, in the absence of 
a contract to the contrary, 
“Every individual possesses as a 
form of property, the right to 
pursue any calling, business or 
profession he may choose.” 


In the case of Sprague Electric Co. 
v. Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp., 
66 U. S. Pat. Quar., 431, a Dela 
ware District Court held an employ- 
ment contract unenforceable, one of 
the reasons being that “the contract 
goes beyond the protection of trade 
secrets and embraces anything that 
the employee saw or learned during 
his employment. “. .. The agreement 
... puts a restraint upon the employ- 
ees’ right to labor or exercise their 
skill, greater than is necessary for the 
fair protection of the defendant...” 


AWARDS FOR INVENTIONS 
AND IMPROVEMENTS 


In its recent report “Science, The 
Endless Frontier”, the Bush commit- 
tee said “Paterits are the life of re- 
search... This Committee wishes to 
emphasize... the very vital impor- 
tance of a strong patent system to 
the development of new and active 
small enterprises and the stimulation 
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of healthy scientific research.” John 
W. Anderson of the Anderson Co., 
Gary, Indiana, says: “The basic cat- 
alyst of our incentive economy is our 
patent system and the inducements 
it offers to create new and better 
products.” One of the problems in 
the agenda of the National Patent 
Planning Commission listed in_ its 
report of June 1945 was “Study of 
employee suggestion systems and re- 
wards for distinguished services” 
showing a growing realization of the 
importance of this subject to our pat- 
ent system. 


A viewpoint not generally appreci- 
ated is that awarding inventive effort 
can be good business, not just altru- 
ism. This thought is voiced by Mit- 
tler in Journal of Pat Off. Soc.— 
May 1945—page 316, in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


“The stimulation of inventive 
activity of the employed inventor 
if he sees his financial interests 
safeguarded must necessarily re- 
sult in the promotion of the 
advantages which the employer 
derives from such work and 
should therefore be welcome not 
only from an enlightened point 
of view of social fairness but 
also from the sober aspect of 
increased profits.” 


“Inventive activity” does not only 
mean getting new ideas, but perhaps 
more important, testing and develop- 
ing those ideas. 

The underlying reason for the suc- 
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cess of the American patent system 
is the graduation of reward for in- 
ventions according to their relative 
importance. If this principle is im- 
portant for the nation, it should be 
no less important for a group of sci- 
entific workers within an organiza- 
tion bound by contract to assign their 
ideas to it. Were all inventions as- 
signed to the public, as is sometimes 
done by inventors in Government 
laboratories, then the patent system 
would be nullified. For the same 
reason, the patent system is largely 
nullified within large groups of chem- 
ists under contract where the indi- 
vidual inventor is deprived of the 
stimulation which comes from rewards 
commensurate with the value of the 
invention, 


It is not the purpose of this Com- 
mittee to work out a system of in- 
vention awards, but since this sub- 
ject is inseparably tied to that of in- 
vention contracts, and a great deal of 
interest has been indicated in an 
incentive plan, it will not be out of 
place here to present briefly some of 
the features which have been sugges- 
ted as essential to a workable award 
plan. These are as follows: 


1) Crystallize the provisions of the 
Awards Plan, in a printed booklet 
freely available to all employees, pre- 
senting it as a policy subject to non- 
retroactive change at any time when 
found desirable by the employer. 


2) Do not exclude the “contract 
workers” from the awards as some 
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companies do now, apparently on the 
theory that they are already suff- 
ciently compensated. These workers, 
trained in science, are potentially the 
richest ore from which the gold of 
inventions may come, and their ex- 
clusion from financial interest in 
their inventions cannot fail to have 
a depressing effect on their creative 
productivity. 

3) Give the inventor a specified 
share in the profits from his brain- 
child. A reasonable share might be 
twenty per cent for a period of three 
years from the date the invention is 
put to use. 

+) Award patentable and unpat- 
entable ideas alike. 

5) Employ ordinary accounting and 
estimating methods to determine the 
profits or savings resulting from the 
use of an invention by the employer 
or his cross licensees. Investment 
costs in a new process should be 
spread over a reasonable depreciation 
period, in determining the actual sav- 
ings over the old process. 

6) Maintain an awards committee 
composed of chemists, patent attor- 
neys, engineers, and accountants 
whose duty it is to meet at regular 
intervals and administer the plan. 
It will be necessary for this commit- 
tee to consider only those improve- 
ments actually put into practice with- 
in the preceding three-year period. 

Amount of Award 

Some awards plans now in use to 

stimulate the disclosure and promo- 
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tion of new ideas are so niggardly 
in the amounts awarded that they 
defeat their own purpose. Thus, one 
company gives a workman the say- 
ings made by use of the method on 
his particular machine for a period 
of two months! The twenty per cent 
—three-year share suggested above 
may seem too low. It is offered only 
as a guide and, if tried and found too 
little or too much, the plan can eas- 
ily be amended. In arriving at a fair 
return to the inventor (and _ associ- 
ates), we must not lose sight of the 
fact that this award is not intended 
as full compensation, particularly in 
the case of employees hired to make 
improvements. Also, the employer 
bears all the patent expense and takes 
all the risk, paying out to obtain 
commercially worthless patents along 
with those of value. It is not par- 
ticularly important from the employ- 
er’s standpoint to attempt to deter- 
mine exactly the proper amount of 
the award, since it can be considered 
broadly as salary and wages anyway. 


A distinction could well be made 
between savings on improvements in 
the employer's processes, etc., and 
cash royalties received from others. 
Thus, the inventor’s share of the 
latter might continue for the life of 
the patent. It should be good busi- 
ness policy for a company to have a 
generous patent policy as it cannot 
fail to attract chemists of inventive 
ability. 
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Teamwork 


The general distribution of part of 
the royalties and savings from im- 
provements among all employees or 
among the immediate associates of the 
inventor should definitely encourage 
teamwork and prevent ill feeling 
among co-workers which might arise 
from one receiving a special award 
without simultaneous recognition of 
the help given by others. Thus, an 
award of twenty-five per cent might 
be split three or four ways, giving 
ten per cent to the inventor (or in- 
ventors), ten per cent to his immedi- 
ate co-workers, and five per cent to 
the entire remaining laboratory staff. 
The staff might also be divided into 
teams for the purpose of sharing 
awards. 

Those interested in this subject will 
find it profitable to read about two 
“suggestion plans” described in the 
National Petroleum News for July 4, 
1945, page R-507; and August 1, 
1945, page R-626. Although the 
plans described there are acclaimed as 
very successful, one saving $182,- 
123.00 in seven years at a cost in 
awards of only $3,770, one wonders 
what results might have been obtained 
had a more generous share of the 
savings been dispensed. Protection of 
inventor's interest in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia is summarized by Dr. 
Abel in the Journal Pat. Off. Soc.— 
May 1945—page 323. 


Summary 


An employment contract for chem- 
ists is proposed whose provisions are 
thought to define the respective rights 
of employer and chemist more fairly, 
accurately and simply than many such 
contracts now in use. 


An Awards plan is outlined whose 
adoption it is believed will stimulate 
new ideas and their development by 
making the award commensurate with 
the value of the idea., i.e., by apply- 
ing to groups of chemists who have 
been largely stripped of their patent 
rights by contract, the magic principle 
which has made the American Patent 
System a success. 

Vanderveer Voorhees, Patent 
Attorney, chairman 

L. F. Shackell, Patent Attor- 
ney 

Thomas Ford, General Man- 
ager, Keystone Asphalt 
Products Co, 

H. H. Vagenius, Patent At- 
torney 

Clifford Hampel, Research 
Chemist 


® 


Harold M. Olsen, vice-chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 
and chief chemist at the Philadelphia 
Laboratories of the Harshaw Chem- 
ical Company, has been transferred 
to the Cleveland Laboratories of that 
company where he will be in charge 
of research on metallic soaps. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 


Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Ora Blanche Burright, A.B., M.S., M.A. 


CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST 
Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL FEEDING PROBLEMS 

GENERAL NUTRITION 


FOOD PRESERVATION AND 
PROCESSING 


5 BeeKMAN STREET REcror 2-3391 
New York 7, N. Y. 


OAKITE 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


for cleaning, degreasing, sanitation, 
deodorizing, cutting and grinding, 
drawing and stamping, rust proofing, 
descaling and other cleaning and re- 
lated operations. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames St. New York 6, N. Y. 


Miller Retained By Universal Oil 

Dr. Walter Miller, who retired 
March first as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for Con- 
tinental Oil Company, has been re- 
tained by Universal Oil Products 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, as con- 
sultant on refining techniques and 
operations. 


Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, F.A.LC. 
addressed the Detroit New Century 
Club at its meeting held April ninth, 
Detroit, Michigan, on the subject of 
“Glimpses of Things to Come”, 
which he illustrated with samples of 
useful things which scientists had 
made from materials formerly thought 
worthless. 
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President, Gustav Egloft 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


Sruart R. BRINKLEY FRANK O. 
Harry L. FIsHER 
B. KEYEs 


RayMonp E. Kirk 


Rosert J. 


New York 
Etmore H. NorTHEY 


Washington 
Wa ter J. MurpHy 


Baltimore 


Maurice SIgGEL ALBERT 


Northern Ohio 
M. J. BAHNSEN 
April Meeting 

The 227th meeting of the National 
Council of THE AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS was held April 
2, 1946, at The Chemists’ Club, 50 
East 41st Street, New York, N. Y., 
with Dr. Donald Price, vice presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The following officers and coun- 
cilors were present: Messrs: S. R. 


OFFICERS 


Harry B. McCiure 


Chicago 
Martin DeSimo 


Los Angeles 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


Honorary Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 


COUNCILORS 


NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
W. D. Turner 
James R. WiTHROW 
JoHn H. Yor 


Moore 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 
Niagara 
James OGILVIE 


Pennsylvania 


J. M. MclItvain 


Miami Valley 
E. L. Luaces 
Louisiana 


SALATHE Harotp A. Levy 


New Jersey 


Horace E. RILey 


Brinkley, Frederick A. Hessel, D. B. 
Keyes, J. M. Mcllvain, R. J. Moore, 
E. H. Northey, Donald Price, and 
Lloyd Van Doren. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing of the Council were accepted. 

The Secretary reported that the 
number of members in the INsTITUTE 
is now higher than at any previous 
time, 
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A letter from Carleton R. Ball of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in praise of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tionships was read. 


A letter from Dr. Frank O. Lund- 
strom regarding the report of the 
Committee on Civil Service Classifi- 
cation and Promotion was read. 

Dr. Northey, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee to consider the re- 
port of the Committee on Contracts, 
requested that action be taken on this 
report. It was moved that the re- 
port of the Committee on Contracts 
be published in THe CHEmist. Mem- 
bers of the INSTITUTE are invited to 
send in their comments after the re- 


port has been published. 
A letter from Dr. Thomas W. 


Mason of Pennsylvania State College 
was read. 

Dr. Moore reported progress in 
connection with the arrangements for 
the annual meeting. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Unemployment was presented, which 
recommended that the Institute un- 
dertake a national survey of positions 
and chemists available. After discus- 
sion, it was agreed that the American 
Chemical Society is doing splendid 
work through its Employment Clear- 
ing Office, and that it is in a better 
position to handle such work. 


Upon motion made, seconded, and 
carried, the following new members 
were elected: 
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Fellows 
Alikonis, Justin J., 
Chief Chemist, Paul F. Beich Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Blumenthal, Saul, 
Consulting Chemist, 471-10th Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Cole, Otis D., 
Assistant Director, Chemical and 
Physical Research Laboratories, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, 1200 Firestone Parkway, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Dietz, Albert A., 
Biochemist, Toledo Hospital Insti- 
tute of Medical Research, 2805 
Oatis, Toledo 6, Ohio. 
Downey, Paul M., 
Research Chemist, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Rubber Serv- 
ice Department, Nitro, W. Va. 
Franks, Cleveland J., 
Professor of Chemistry and Chair- 
man of Science Department, Texas 
College, Tyler, Texas. 
Mattin, Harry E., 
Treasurer, Mear| Corporation, 
153 Waverly Place, New York, 
New York. 
Maxwell, Charles E., Hl, 
Research Chemist, Charles Pfizer 
and Company, Inc., 11 Bartlett St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
McCoy, Frederic C., 
Chemist, The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, Room 2308, 
New York 17, New York. 
McFadden, Robert S., 
Research Chemist, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, 1200 Fire- 
stone Parkway, Akron, Ohio. 
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Rothberg, Pincus, 
General Manager, Montrose 
Chemical Company, 120 Lister 
Avenue, Newark 5. New Jersey. 

Shaw, William I., 
Plant Manager, Chief Chemical 
Engineer, Silver Hill Products, 
Inc., 35 York Street, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 

Stavely, Frederick W., 
Director, Chemical and Physical 
Research Laboratories, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, 1200 
Firestone Parkway, Akron 17, 


Ohio. 


Members 
Applezweig, Norman, 
Research Consultant, American 
Home Products Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Caroselli, Remus F., 
Ashton Plant Chemist, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corporation, 
Ashton, Rhode Island. 
Johnson, Omer C., 
Engineer, Tung-Sol Lamp Works 
370 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
Lazarus, Jack, 
Chemist, R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., 47-09 30th Street, Long Is- 
land City, Long Island, New York. 
Longbottom, John H., 
Director of Chemical Research, 
A. H. Wirz, Inc., 4th and Town- 
son Streets, Chester, Penna. 
Oyler, James R., 
Director of Research, The Knouse 
Corporation, Peach Glen, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
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Simonoff, Robert, 
Organic Chemist, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield Works Labor- 
atory, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Smith, J. Hammond, 
Chief Chemist, Titanium Division, 
Chemical and Pigments Company, 
Baltimore 22, Maryland. 
Williams, Walter J., 
Analytical Chemist, Tobacco By- 
Products & Chemical Corporation, 
Box 726, Richmond, Va. 


Associates 
McElroy, John F., 
United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve, 580 Montauk Avenue, New 
London, Connecticut. 


Reinstated As Fellow 
Cox, Edwin, 
Division Manager, Chemicals Di- 
vision, Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
There being no further business, 
adjournment was taken. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.1.C., spoke 
on “Some Experiences in China” be- 
fore a luncheon meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Atlantic City on April ninth. 
Dr. Egloff has just returned from a 
mission to China where he was en- 
gaged in a survey of China’s petro- 
leum industry. 


Three new plants, located at De- 
troit, San Francisco, and Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, are to be erected by Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., for the produc- 
tion of chemical color pigments. 
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CHAPTERS 
Chicago 


Chairman, H. R. Kraybill 


Vice-chairman, F. B. Burns 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
8210 Austin Ave., Morton Grove, III. 
Council Representative, Martin de Simo 


The Chicago Chapter enjoyed one 
of its most successful meetings of 
the year on March 29th, when Dr. 
Otto Eisenschiml addressed the group 
on the subject “What is Wrong with 
our Chemical Societies ?” 

Dr. Eisenschiml’s address was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion led by 
the following representatives of other 
societies: M. H. Arveson, American 
Chemical Society; H. McCormick, 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers; Malcolm Dole, Independent 
Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions; L. J. Hay- 
hurst, Chemical Arts Forum; and 
T. Kohman, Atomic Scientists. 

An active discussion from the floor 
concluded an extremely interesting 
evening. The attendance was approxi- 


mately one-hundred and twenty. 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 


Vice Chairman, Clifford R. Stewart 


Secretary, Joseph B. Ficklen III 
808 North Spring Street, Suite 810 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Treasurer, Paul C. Rich 
Council Representative, Albert Salathe 


A meeting was held in the dining 
room of The Rosslyn Hotel in down- 
town Los Angeles on March 21, 
1946. Thirty-five members and guests 
attended. 

After dinner, Chairman H. W. 
Greenhood called for an outline of 
the year’s program. Dr, Albert Sala- 
the, substituting for the Secretary, 
presented the following: 

(1) To create a strong internal or- 
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ganization, making full use of 
the manpower of the Chapter. 

(2) To obtain meeting programs of 
general and varied appeal to both 
ourselves and to our guests. 

(3) To make a special effort to in- 
crease membership. 

(4) To work toward greater coop- 
eration with other organized 
d@roups of chemists. 

Treasurer Paul C. Rich was asked 
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for a statement of finances, which 
were reported ample. 

After a short intermission a sound 
film was shown by William Hargens 
of Gilfillan Bros., Inc., picturing the 
operation of radar landing control 
for airplanes. 

This was followed by a most in- 


Louisiana 
Chairman, C. S$. Williamson, Jr. 
Secretary-treasurer, J. David Reid 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 


Council Representative, Harold A. Levey 
News Reporter to THE CueEmist, Helen M. Robinson 


On March 25th, eighteen members 
and guests of the Louisiana Chapter 
met for dinner at historic Maylie’s 
Restaurant. The dinner was in honor 
ot Dr. Robert J. Moore, past presi- 
dent of the INstTiITUTE and technical 
coordinator of the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. Dr. Moore later spoke at the 
Tulane University Chemistry Build- 
ing. The Louisiana Sections of the 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers were also invited to attend. 
The meeting was presided over by 
chairman C. S. Williamson, Jr. The 
speaker was introduced by Mr. Har- 
old Levey. 

Dr. Moore spoke on the subject 
“Licensing the Chemist.” He pointed 
out the tremendous strides which ci- 
vilization has taken due to chemistry 
and stated that one quarter of the 
working population was now engaged 
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teresting talk by Dr. W. H. Picker- 
ing, associate professor of electrical 
engineering, on radar and its varia- 
tions. A large number of questions 
by the audience was evidence of high 
interest in the talk. Mr. R. J. Black- 
inton, of the Program Committee, 
presided over the discussion. 


in new trades due to chemistry. But 
in spite of the benefits given to the 
world by the chemist, he has _ne- 
glected to work for himself. Chem- 
istry is the only profession not li- 
censed today. Lawyers, physicians, 
dentists, engineers, and architects are 
licensed but not the chemist who 
has no legal status. Dr. Moore then 
said that as long as the chemist has 
no professional status he will get little 
credit for his work. Anyone may call 
himself a chemist and for this reason 
many do. Because there is no legal 
definition of a chemist, there is great 
confusion and the chemist has some- 
times found himself in many strange 
classifications. For example the navy 
at one time classed chemists with 
painters and New York city listed 
them with garbage collectors. 

The A.I.C. has become the leader 
in the fight to license chemists. The 
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INSTITUTE, moreover, can become the 
“catalyst” of the whole profession. 
(A catalyst is something which speeds 
the reaction, particularly by apply- 
ing heat and pressure.) 


We need better appreciation of the 
chemist by the public and by the 
employer. It is not the salesman nor 
the makes the new 
products, but the chemist. However, 
if the chemist wants to graduate into 
higher salary brackets it is often 
necessary for him to become an ex- 
ecutive. This short-sighted policy is 
gradually beginning to be recognized 


financier who 


as such. But how may the chemist 
obtain the recognition which is prop- 
erly his? Unionization? No. Union- 
ization is for tradesmen and laborers 
obtaining advancement based on mili- 
tant bargaining. National certificates 
as chemists are a step in the right 
direction but still give no legal status 
to the chemist. The only answer to 
the chemist’s dilemma is state licens- 
ing which is the first step toward 
recognition, But legal status cannot 
be obtained as long as any pharmacist 
or bench analyst may call themselves 
chemists. In some cases the engineer 
is permitted to go into the plant to 
run a reaction because he is a pro- 
fessional man, but the chemist is not 
permitted to “step out of his field” 
because unionized labor cannot rec- 
ognize his rights as a_ professional 
man. 


Dr. Moore concluded his talk by 


stating that chemistry would promote 
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great prosperity in the post-war era 
by great advancement and new de. 
velopments, but we must not forget 
the welfare of the chemist himself, 


The meeting was concluded with 
an open discussion and a motion was 
made and passed that an attempt be 
made to obtain a bill to license chem- 
ists at the next meeting of the Louis- 
iana Legislature. 


Fligor with MeCordi Corporation 
K. K. Fligor, F.A.I.C., formerly 


research chemist for Resinous Prod- 
ucts and Chemical Company, has 
been appointed director of technical 
research for ‘The McCordi Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. The Me- 
Cordi Corporation is engaged in the 
development, processing, and distri- 
bution of plastic sheeting to the 
leather industry. 


® 


Dr. E. L. Luaces, F.A.I.C., spoke 
on February eighth before the Chi- 
cago Chapter of THE AMERICAN In- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS on the subject 
of, Fundamental Require- 
ments for Licensing a Profession.” 
On February ninth, he addressed the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society Dayton 
Section, on “Some Wartime Develop- 
ments on Drying Oils”; and on Feb- 
ruary 12th, he spoke before the Mi- 
ami Valley Industrial Editors’ Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, on “Chemistry’s Con- 
tribution to the Art of Printing.” 
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Important REINHOLD Books 


THE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

By E. F. BURTON, Head of Department of Physics, University of Toronto 
and W. H. KOHL, Formerly Chief Engineer, Rogers Radio Tubes, Ltd., Toronto 


Just published — a completely revised volume covering all significant advances 
in the field since publication of the notably successful first edition. The new 
edition includes detailed descriptions of improved types of electron micro- 
scopes, and new techniques for examining colloidal substances. Contains 23 
full-page plates, some of which are among the most striking electron micro- 
graphs ever published. Chemists, physicists, bacteriologists and technologists 
will find this book helpful and stimulating. Contains a complete bibliography 
of literature pertaining to the electron microscope. 


325 Pages Illustrated $4.00 


ATOMIC AND FREE RADICAL REACTIONS 


The Kinetics of Gas-Phase Reactions Involving Atoms and Organic 
Radicals 
By E. W. R. STEACIE, National Research Laboratories, Ottawa 


The nature and purpose of this valuable treatise are well explained in the 
preface. The ‘reactions’ vf chemical kinetics and photochemistry are fre- 
quently not simple, but rather consist of a series of elementary steps which 
often involve atoms and free radicals. Such elementary reactions are there- 
fore of major importance in explaining the mechanism of thermal and photo- 
chemical reactions. As information concerning elementary reactions is widely 
spread throughout the literature of chemical kinetics, photochemistry, pyro- 
lysis, ete., it is usually very difficult to assemble the existing data on any 
given reaction. This book is an attempt to bring together such data, and to 
treat the reactions of atoms and radicals in their own right, rather than as 
an incidental part of the mechanism of more complex changes.” 


548 Pages A.C.S. Monograph No. 102 Illustrated $8.00 


COLLOID CHEMISTRY: THEORETICAL and APPLIED 
Collected and Edited by JEROME ALEXANDER 


71 Papers by Internationally Known Collaborators 
VOLUME VI: Part I— General Principles and Specific Industries 
Part Il — Synthetic Polymers and Plastics 


Volume VI is an extremly important source of valuable information for 
those engaged in the many industries dependent on colloid chemical condi- 
tions or processes. This new volume, whose contributors are leading author- 
ities in their fields, covers the latest technological applications of Colloid 
Chemistry to industry, with special. emphasis on Plastics and other synthetic 
polymers. Those who are already acquainted with Volume V of this well- 
known series, which presents the most comprehensive and modern treatment 
of Colloid Chemistry in any language, will find Volume VI the practical com- 
plement to the preceding volume. Invaluable to research chemists and tech- 
nologists in the fields of plastics and resins, petroleum, rubber, soil chemistry, 
metallurgy, paints, dyes and insecticides, laundering, etc. 


1,230 Pages Illustrated $20.00 


Send Today for New Free Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” 
(over 200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y 


Aiso publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Materials 
& Methods (formerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points 
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ORGANIZATION OF TECHNICAL RE- 
SEARCH IN INDUsTRY. A Mono- 


graph. Industrial Research Insti- 
tute. 1945. 16 pp. 6”x 9”. 


C. G. Worthington, secretary of 
the Industrial Research Institute, an- 
nounces that the Institute’s mono- 
graph “Organization of Technical 
Research in Industry”, has been re- 
leased for distribution outside its 
membership. 


This booklet describes the research 
organization and the research depart- 
ment, research budgets, products serv- 
ice, library work, patent work, and 
the place of research in the company. 
Its contents are the result of question- 


For Your Library 


naires sent to members. Copies of 
the monograph may be obtained, 
without charge, on request to the 
Industrial Research Institute, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


® 


The Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Inc., has prepared a booklet en- 
titled “Plastics—the Story of an In- 
dustry.” The booklet traces the de- 
velopment of plastics up to the pres- 
ent time and also includes a list 
of approved educational institutions 
which provide courses for the study 
of plastics. 


Aluminum Isopropylate 


( synthesis) 


n-Amyl Bromide 
(synthesis) 


) SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Send for the Edwal Price List No. 10-TC 
listing over 80 other chemicals. 


LABORATORIES, 


Phloroglucinol 


(diazetypes, analysis) 


Semicarbazide HCl 


(ketone reagent) 


THE 


732 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Science Careers Encouraged 
Dr. E. B. Benger, manager ot tne 


technical division of the rayon de- 
partment of E. 1, du Pont de Nem- 
ours and Company, announces that 
the company will reclassify research 
positions to make science careers as 
attractive as the administrative field 
in industry. The new research classi- 
fications will offer opportunities in 
salary, responsibility, and prerogatives 
corresponding to those for supervisors, 
managers, and assistant technical di- 
rectors. This will make it unneces- 
sary to recognize outstanding scien- 
tists by promotion to administrative 
posts, as the new classifications make 
positions as research associates equally 
attractive. This is a part of the com- 
pany’s plan to emphasize fundamental 
work in research. 


The Department of Commerce 
needs qualified technicians to carry 
on the work of searching German 
files. Routine work will be done by 
German civilians but qualified Amer- 
ican technicians are needed in a num- 
ber of industrial fields, including 
chemicals, general industrial equip- 
ment, fuels and lubricants, metals 
and minerals, scientific instruments, 
and textiles. Appointments are sub- 
ject to Civil Service approval and are 
made for a minimum of six months. 
Those interested should write to Mr. 
John C. Green, Executive Secretary, 
Office of the Publication Board, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
By C. B. F. Young, Ph.D., and 
K. N. Coons, Ph.D. 


The theoretical aspects of surface tension and 
its application to various industrial fields are 
treated in this comprehensive book. Numerous 
illustrations, tabulated data, a well selected 
bibliography and chemical and mathematical 
equations make this an extremely useful volume. 


370 pages MUustrated 1945 $6.00 
EMULSION TECHNOLOGY — 
Enlarged Edition 


A Symposium 

Now includes a new section on the theory of 
emulsions plus a complete, up-to-date list of 
emulsifying agents giving the chemical compo- 
sition, emulsion type, manufacturer and re- 
commended uses. Also contains authoritative 
data on the formulation of commercial emulsions 
in a wide range of fields. 

377 pages 1946 $6.50 
CATALYTIC CHEMISTRY 

By Henry W. Lohse, Ph.D. 

A factual presentation of the underlying prin- 
ciple of catalytic phenomena and the applica- 


tion of catalytic reactions in industrial pro- 
cesses can be found in this practical text. 


416 pages IUustrated 1945 $8.50 
VAPOR ADSORPTION 

By Edward Ledoux 

A boon to engineers looking for a clear under- 
standing and methods of application of ad- 
sorption phenomena to industrial projects. All 
adsorption problems are treated with great 
thoroughness and lucidity. 


IMustrated 1945 $8.50 


CHEMICAL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


26 Court St., Derr. 5 


Brooxityn 2, N. 


400 pages 


Please send me the following books 2........ssssseeee 
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to permanent position with a well 
SOAP AND grounded, financially sound organ- 
RESEARCH CHEMIST ization. New York City and Vicinity, 
Please reply to Box 49, THe Cuen- 
WANTED 


Long established, highly rated 
manufacturer of soap and 
cleaning compounds desires to 
employ experienced chemist 
capable of taking full charge 
of all research activities includ- 
ing formula improvements, de- 
velopment of new _ products, 
studies of new chemicals, as 
well as routine tests and inves- 
tigations, etc. Successful appli- 
cant will have direct contact 
with and aid of top executives. 
Position will be permanent and 
offers good income; other em- 
ployment benefits; opportunity 
to exercise initiative and to be- 
come an important part of a 
successful and expanding busi- 
ness. Headquarters will be 
either in Hartford, Conn. area 
or New York City. In replying, 
please give age, education, com- 
plete business record, references 
and starting salary desired. 


Box 50, THE CHEMIST 


Chemists Available 


Chief Chemist — Laboratory Ex- 
ecutive: M.A.L.C. Nine years very 
responsible, diversified experience in 
pharmaceutical field. Specialist in set- 
ting up modern aseptic ampoule de- 
partment and products, etc. In com- 
plete charge of all control and devel- 
opment laboratories handling assays 
on tablets, liquids, ointments, injecta- 
bles, and new products. Ninety per 
cent of studies for Ph.D. completed 
evenings at Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. Major organic. Excellent 
teferences. Desires interviews leading 


Research Chemist and ‘Technical 
Coordinator: Extensive chemical and 
engineering background, available 
through organization policy change. 
Offers twelve years organic research 
experience in petroleum and coal tar 
including pilot plant construction and 
operation; also ten years as technical 
service director in allied fields; pat- 
ents; publications; advertising, and 
technical association activities. Pre- 
fers research or technical liaison work 
between research, production, sales, 
advertising departments and the pub- 
lic. Please reply to Box 51, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Analytical and Research Chemist. 
M.S. University of Michigan; 
F.A.LC. Age 45, married, no chil- 
dren. Desires laboratory and/or fac- 
tory position of some responsibility. 
Experienced in explosives, rubber, 
chemicals, war gases, coated paper, 
steel, non-ferrous metals, cement, sili- 
cates, and cleansers. Worked on an- 
alyses, methods development, and 
plant research and development. 
Held place of group leader, foreman 
and chief chemist. Quickly available. 
Location of minor importance. Sal- 
ary commensurate with training, 
ability and experience. Please reply 
to Box 41, THE CHEMiISsT. 
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CORPORATION 


* 


Manufactuning 
Chemists 


MERCURY 


and 


MERCURIALS 


27 FIRST AVENUE 


PATERSON 4, N. J. 


Meeting Dates 


May 16. Baltimore Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


May 17-18. Annual Meeting. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. Medal presentation and 
dinner, May 17th, to Mr. Robert 
Price Russell. May 18th, Visit to 
Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany’s Laboratories, Elizabeth, 
N. J. (Please refer to page 170). 


May 31. Chicago Chapter. THE Am- 
ERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Din- 
ner 6:15 p.m. followed by business 
meeting. 


June (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THE AMERICAN 
INsITITUE OF CHEMISTS. Stu- 
dent Medals presented to outstand- 
ing chemistry students in area. 


ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
Iron or Steel 
1000 Ibs. Pressure 
Jacketed or 
Direct Fired. 
Safety valve; Ther- 
mowell; Stirrer. 


—Bulletin 50— 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


LABORATORY MACHINERY 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F. A. I. C. 


A rapid means of identifying the 
chemical elements in solids, liquids, 
and gases is afforded, according to 
Dr. H. A. Liebhafsky and Dr. E. 
H. Winslow of General Electric 
Company, by passing a beam of X-rays 
through the material. 


“Self help,” according to Angelo 
Patri, “is the only thing that stands 
by you in the end. What other 
folks do for you will not stick to 
you. It is like something pasted on 
ready to fall off with the first damp 
day, and fall it will. What you do 
for yourself is different. It is a part 
of you and will stay by you as long 
as you live.” 


The production of a new yeast, 
which contains 40 to 50 per cent 
protein and all of the B vitamins, at 
a cost of about twelve cents a pound 
from sugar cane in Jamaica, is an 
outgrowth of work by A. C. Thays- 
sen of the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Wartime 
sub- 


The 400-page report, 
Technological Developments, 
mitted to Congress by the subcom- 
mittee on war mobilization, contains 
1,400 items that are good enough 
for ideas about the world of to- 
morrow. 


Research Paper RP1652, of the 
National Bureau of Standards, de- 
scribes a new method for the separa- 
tion and determination of aromatic 
and olefinic hydrocarbons in mixtures 
with paraffins and naphthenes by se- 
lective absorption. 


Sulfanildibromoanilide, according 
to G. R. Goetchius and C. A. Law- 
rence of Winthrop Chemical Com- 
pany, is effective in the laboratory 
against boils, gas gangrene, gonor- 
rhea, spinal meningitis, tetanus, and 
three types of pneumonia. 


One way to stumble onto new 
products, according to The Research 
View point, is to maintain a “stumb- 
ling department” especially for that 
purpose. 


Research 
For Profit 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, I. 
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: Guarantee 


5 Year Gucrantee. The 
manufacturer's certificate 
goes with every Freas 
oven. It guarantees the 
oven against defects in 
materials and workman- 
ship for five years. 


drying time is red d, oven | 


The “standard of excellence” in fine 
constant temperature equipment. 


@ Five-Year Guorantee, for @ Nickel-Chrominum Heater 
— unit and thermo- Bank 
@ All-Metal Welded 


Cabinets 
®@ Glass Wool Insulation, 3” 
thick, in doors and walls 
@ Finger-Tip Temperature © Stainless Steel Interiors, 
Control Rustproof Iron Exteriors 


Thermostat, 
sensitive to C. 


Designed to take every advan- 
of temperature differen- 
tials to speed heat transfer. 
ideal for all applications not 
requiring the advantages 
mechanical convection, or 
where space is at a prem 


Precision—Frecs Ovens are available in a variety of 


Forced air circulation provides uniform sizes and in two tempercture ranges. They are furnished 

heat throughout the oven, quickly and with adjustable shelves, 0-300° C. y v3 Neon 
lesated, pilot lamp, and for 115 or 230 volts, A.C. or D.C. cur 

surely. ransier ( acceverc rent. One popular size has a heating chamber 13° wide, 


di 14” deep, cnd 13” high, and is priced as follows: 


capacity is increased. Air velocity od- 
justable between 75 and 250 feet per 7610—Gravity Convection, 35-180° C.................. 
minute. 


7614—Grovity Convection, 35-260° 
7618—Mechanical Convection, 35-180° C.............. 
7621—Mechanical C tion, 35-260° C.... 
7609—Floor stand, 33” high, with shelf.............. 


Full information on These and Other Models 
Upon Request 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


740 w. LEXINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Gravity Convection Models, 
for 
m- | | Mechanical Convection Models, | | 
= 
$150.00 
175.00 
315.00 
350.00 
25.00 


DEAD STOP 
END POINT TITRATOR 
For Moisture Determinations 


in Minutes .... . Using 
Karl Fischer Reagent 


MOISTURE determinations are made in a 
few MINUTES using the WACO. The Karl 
Fischer Reagent method is a CHEMICAL 
technic for the determination of water con- 
tent. . .eliminating oven drying! 


War proven. . .in chemical, food and ammu- 
nition plant laboratories. . .for on-the-spot, 
speedy control of water content and deter- 
mination of organic compounds. Applica- 
tion of the method to a great variety of 
products is possible. 


The wide range of applications is indicated 
by the following partial list of users: 


The Dow Chemical Co. U.S. Naval Powder 

Standard Oil Co. (3) Chemical Specialties 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours U.S. Department of Agric. 

Lever Bros. Phoenix Chemical Lab. 

Cannon Mills McGill University 

Pabst Brewing Co. Ohio State University 

Crown Can Company Michigan State University 

Schweitzer Paper Co. North Carolina State University 

Hublinger Starch Co. Marietta College | 
Bristol-Meyers Co. Nuodex Products Co. 


The WACO shows a sharp and reproducible end point. . .the needle 
of the microammeter sweeps across the entire scale. Technic is 


simple and electronic amplification is not necessary. It is a sturdy 
equipment embodying flexibility for use with many materials. 


Write for bibliography and Bulletin C246, giving full details. 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET e¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey m.sh. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 
An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 


The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to oper: iting conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation, “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
Water at temperatures up to as high as 95'F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Pursuit of Purity Mover €nd 


THE PURSUIT FOR EXCEPTIONAL purity and 
quality in General Chemical B&A Reagents 
is tireless and never ending. 

For example, study and compare the new 
specifications for B&A Reagent Manganese 
Dioxide. Here is a product which has al- 
ways been outstanding for its high quality, 
but to General Chemical’s Baker & Adam- 
son Division producing an even finer 
reagent has been and remains a constant 
challenge. 


AS A RESULT, the chemist working with 
B&A Reagent Manganese Dioxide will now 
have a product assaying 95.0% min. MnO: 


for his analyses! ...a “precision chemical” 
of increased accuracy for which the toler. 
ances on impurities are closer, more rigid 
than ever before. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF B&A with this 
product are typical of those sought and 
gained day by day for all B&A Reagents 
in every step of product research, develop. 
ment, and production. That’s why, when 
you specify reagents bearing the B&A 
Shield of Quality, you specify the best 
in laboratory chemicals . . . reagents that 
will always be recognized as “setting the 
pace in chemical purity.” 


BA manganese dioxide, reagent 


ons BAKER ADAMSON 
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